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YOUR HELP IS NEEDED TO CAN THE CROPS 
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* No. 5, PROCESSING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Remove air from retorts at beginning of 
the process. 


- i. DO open retort vents wide at the beginning of the process 2: DON’T close all bleed valves during the process. Leave 
oe until the temperature rises above 212 degrees F. This one or more open. This prevents air from becoming 
removes air quickly ... helps prevent rust and corrosion. trapped in the retorts, which might cause rust on the cans. 


In open baths, introduce cans when water 
is actually boiling. 


“Rolling” water is false boiling. 


b D0” make sure water is actually boiling at the time cans are 4. DON’T allow water, in the boiling water process, tc get 
introduced for the process. Oxygen of the air is soluble below the boiling point. Water which is m: rely 
, in water and may produce rust. Very little oxygen is present in “rolling” may have a relatively high oxygen content w :ich 
. actively boiling water so that tendency towards rusting is mini- encourages rust. 
mized. 
THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable necessity of strict adherence to the 
WARPOWER of taking care of all specified require- recognized principles of good can: ing 
Accidents must be ments, provided proper precautions are practice. Remember, if you are fz. 
employees not to take taken by the canner. To help you main- with any difficult canning problems, 
with the War Produc- tain the highest canning standards with call your nearest Canco representa‘ ‘ve. 
tion Fund to Conserve 
Manpower, Chrysler these cans, American Can Company is AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Building, New York City. 
taking this means of pointing out the 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


le 
ay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arti 


| 
Keep bleed valves open during the process. 
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BLENDING 


AND 


DOUBLE BATCH CORN MIXER 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN DOUBLE BATCH CORN 
MIXER admits steam into the mixing tank through 
an oscillating steam spray pipe at the bottom of the 
tank, and just as soon as a small amount of corn 
is put into the tank, it covers the oscillating steam 
spray pipe which immediately begins heating the 
corn and also prevents scorching. The moving spray 
of steam rises uniformly over practically the entire 
area of the tank, thus insuring very quickly, uni- 
form heating of all the corn in the tank. Mixing 
tanks are constructed with an inclined bottom so 
the corn will flow toward the discharged opening. 


CORN BLENDING MIXER 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN CORN BLENDING MIXER allows the 
running of all corn into one central tank where it is given the final 
heating and mixing, blending all corn into one uniform quality and 
consistency. These BLENDING MIXERS thoroughly mix and pre- 
heat, avoiding separation and expelling all air that may be present. 


HAND FILLER 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN HAND FILLER is a genuine Universal 
can filler and is used in over 500 plants on a large variety of foods. 
It is adjustable for capacity and size of can to 112 times in 
volume. It can be built to fit any size can from 8 ounces to a 
full gallon. 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CORN CANNING MACHINERY CATALOG 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY, Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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| equipment in A-1 condition all the 
a | ean slow-downs, and they've got to be avoided. Keep your agen’ ed 
| time. That way, you're helping to hog-tie 
| AV | 


One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send C Oo N T | N bE N TAL CA N C Oo M PA N Y 


for poster-size reprints for your plant. 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


on June 4th, will go down in the history of this 

industry as a red-letter day long to be remem- 
bered. They, the N.C. A. Board and the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the local canners associations, met 
in the morning, listened to a thrilling resume of what 
has happened to the industry since that not-so-famous 
meeting of the industry in Chicago last December, in- 
cluding all meetings since, from President of the N. C. 
A. Mr. Carrol Lindsey (given in full elsewhere in this 
issue) and, acting upon his urge to take the matters 
before Congress, adjourned at noon, and representa- 
tives of the industry from all States or sections of the 
country, waited upon their respective Senators and 
Congressmen during that afternoon and evening. If 
Congress does not now understand the plight of the 
canners, and of the food growers, there is small hope 
that it ever will. But it does, and the echoes of the 
action are reverberating throughout all Washington. 
One more first for the canners in taking the bull by the 
horns and thus setting an example to all other indus- 
tries that may find themselves in similar plights. Any 
need to remind any member of this. industry that he 
should watch with interest the outcome or, what is 
wanted, the definite answer, is superfluous. Now as 
never before they will be “watching Washington.” 


AX cn sine ath famous meeting in Washington 


First reaction is reported by the Maryland delega- 
tion in a letter signed by the two well-known Senators 
of this oldest canning State, and by a well-known 
Representative, sent to Fred M. Vinson, Director of 
Economie Stabilization, with duplicate copies of the 
letter to Messrs. Prentiss Brown, James F. Byrnes, 
Paul V. MeNutt, Chester Davis and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This letter, in full, follows. 


In the meantime, whether by coincidence or in re- 
scsonse to the appeal, the OPA on June 7th issued 
' 1015, permitting canners to dispose of a greater pro- 
portion of the packs to wholesalers. You have this 
«so in this issue, and you will note that it allows the 
© aners to dispose of a goodly proportion of their con- 
sumer packed goods, and the wholesalers to increase 
t cir inventories accordingly. This will prove to be a 
» lef in financing and in warehousing, that the indus- 
t- will much appreciate. At the same time, it protects 
to interests of the armed forces and lend-lease, be- 
‘use all realize that nothing must be allowed to inter- 
ve with that supply. 


The letter we refer to necessarily covers conditions 
the State of Maryland, but what is true of this State 
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is equally true of all others, and may, therefore, be 
taken as a pattern. The letter follows: 


MILLARD E. TYDINGS, Maryland, 
Chairman 


UNITED STATE SENATE 


June 5, 1943. 
Honorable Fred M. Vinson, Director, 
Office of Economic Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Fred: 


We are writing you in regard to matters that are of 
vital importance to many residents of our State. We 
will talk with you about these matters personally, but 
we do want you to have this memorandum beforehand 
in the hope we can arrive at a quick decision thereon. 

First, the canning industry is confronted with two 
situations which, if they are not cured speedily, will 
result in a small pack and the loss of thousands of tons 
of needed food. These two situations are: (A) Lack 
of a definite and certain labor policy which will provide 
the canneries with enough labor to put up the pack, 
and (B) a definite and consistent policy which will 
allow the canners to put up the pack. 

Now as to (A), the labor difficulty arises out of the 
following circumstances: Employees who have spent 
many, many years in the canning industry have left it 
and are leaving it for work in other industries where 
the pay is higher. Those who remain at the low can- 
ning wages are frequently dissatisfied, and where there 
is a wish on the part of the canner to meet the com- 
petitive prices, the orders of the Government forbid 
him from doing so. 

A brief illustration will suffice. A man working in 
a Baltimore cannery left and went to work in a war 
plant at 90 cents an hour. The cannery called up the 
war plant and notified that plant that the employee had 
left the cannery and transferred to other work without 
permission of the Federal Board. The war plant im- 
mediately returned the employee to the cannery, where 
the cannery paid about half of what the war plant 
offered to pay. Naturally, the man was dissatisfied 
and the cannery lost the services of an efficient em- 
ployee. In the Baltimore area large advertisements 
appear in the metropolitan press offering men $40 a 
week while they are learning.. We enclose a clipping 
to illustrate the point of the above. Other advertise- 
ments from other concerns are in similar vain. You 
just cannot recruit sufficient and skilled help in such 
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districts unless you are going to give the canners some 
chance to meet the competition which the Government 
in other branches has approved and encouraged as to 
wages. If a policy of wage-adjustment in canneries is to 
meet the competitive condition, certainly some latitude 
must be given in what may be called the war produc- 
tion areas in wage increases if the canneries are to pro- 
duce the food which the farmers have already planted 
and which will soon be at the cannery door for con- 
servation. It is not necessary in some localities to 
change the canning wages perhaps, but it is absolutely 
vital that exceptions to the general rule be made in 
places like the one we have described. 


It is likewise brought to our attention by numerous 
Maryland canners that when new labor is brought in 
to harvest or preserve food, that the canner gets his 
allotment of said extra labor brought in only after the 
farmers have gotten theirs. Quite often the amount 
needed by the farmers is insufficient, which results in 
the canner getting no extra labor at all. Again, we are 
advised that when labor is brought in from the outside 
and is not immediately employed in harvesting, this 
labor is not allowed to be available in the canning 
houses, even though it is available at the time. We are 
sure this is not the purpose of your organization and 
will thank you if you will look into this matter and see 
whether some fair allocation of brought-in labor cannot 
be made which will insure sufficient supply to put up 
the food in the canneries which the farmers have been 
asked to plant for canning purposes. 


Now, as to the second major problem, which is 
prices, the canners are asking, and have a right to ask, 
that in the 1943 packs there be reflected the increased 
cost of production in the fixing of ceiling prices. A 
large canner in Baltimore City has recently had the 
following experience: (1) Many farmers were re- 
quested in the vicinity of the cannery to raise large 
quantities of spinach. They put in a large acreage in 
this crop. The cannery and the farmers agreed on 
prices. When the time came to can the crop, this can- 
nery was advised not to can spinach but to switch to 
other vegetables because the price to be paid to farmers 
and the cost of the canned product would be higher 
than the Government assumed it would be in other 
localities producing spinach. The cannery switched 
over and commenced to put up the other vegetables re- 
quested. This resulted in large quantities of spinach 
thrown on the market for which there was no buyer, 
and many great losses to the farmers and, what is more 
important, a great loss of food which had been pro- 
duced but, due to conflicting Government instructions, 
was wasted. When this condition was brought home to 
the Food Distribution Administration, that office re- 
versed its policy and told the cannery to go ahead and 
can the spinach, but as this cannery had already been 
requested not to can spinach, it had switched to other 
vegetables and the new order arrived too late to save 
the crop and it was wasted. We bring this out to illus- 
trate the confusion that has existed in the production 
and canning of vegetables in our own State. 


You probably are already aware of. the varying 
prices paid by canneries to farmers for producing the 
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THE FRONT COVER 
Poster No. 5 of a Series Designed to Help You get Cannery 
Labor. For Display Beginning Second Week in June 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at. cost. 


same crop in different sections of the country. For 
example, a Maryland canner must pay $23 a ton for 
tomatoes. An Indiana canner has been directed to pay 
$17.50 a ton for tomatoes. Yet the selling price on 
both the Maryland and the Indiana canned tomato is 
the same. We are not an authority on canned prices, 
but as laymen we would say the spread here, whatever 
may have been the varying conditions, is too wide to 
evoke justice and honest competition. We could mul- 
tiply this with peas, beans and other commodity prices 
as set throughout the States. 

Again commenting on the price ceiling angle, either 
an allowance must be made for the differences in the 
cost of producing the same canned vegetables in vary- 
ing States and localities so as to give the canner his 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit in each case, 
or the universal selling price must be sufficiently high 
to permit the canner paying more for the raw ma- 
terials to put up and sell than has heretofore been the 
case. Whether this should be done through the medium 
of regional or on a nation-wide price, we do not know, 
but we do point out that if the raw product is set up 
at different prices in different localities, the maximum 
selling price must likewise be set up correspondingly, 
if food is to be canned and the canner is to undertake 
the job. 

These are not all of the sidelights having to do with 
the labor and price ceiling matters. We mention them 
only to point out the difficulties which must be removed 
or else food production is going to fall far below that 
which is expected and which is possible to obtain if 
these difficulties are eliminated. 

Many of these canners are all the year-round cani- 
ners. Some of them are seasonal canners. They al! 
have a common stake in the matters we have briefly 
touched upon. What we would like to have is actioi 
to clear the decks and tell these gentlemen exactly wha’ 
they can expect so they can decide whether or not iv 
continue operations or not. Already many farmers ar’ 
planting crops which will be matured this summer an« 
fall. It would be a tragedy if these farmers are to pro- 
duce huge crops for canning purposes only to find whe: 
they are raised that for one reason or another the can- 
ners are not going to take them. If that happens. 
everybody in Washington will be subjected to very 
severe criticism. We know that you want to avoid this 
unwanted situation. It is pretty difficult to know how 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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PRESIDENT LINDSEY STATES THE CASE 


An address of N.C.A. President Carrol E. Lindsey before the meeting of the 
Association's Board of Director, and Officers of the various State Canners 
Associations at Washington, D. C., June 4, 1943. 


In addressing the recent NCA Board 
meeting in Washington, President Lind- 
sey, of the National Canners Association, 
comprehensively reviewed the whole situ- 
ation, especially since the meeting in 
April, and points the way for all can- 
ners. He said: “Our job, right here and 
now, is to get the facts set clear and 
straight in our minds, so that we can go 
to those who may be able to help us and 
get our story across to them.” He refers, 
of course, to Congress, and that was done 
before the members left Washington. 


The address of President Lindsey is as ° 


follows: 

After the date had been set for the 
Processors Conference last December, 
and before the conference met, there was 
a change in the Government set-up affect- 
ing directly or indirectly all of the agen- 
cies that were to participate in the 
program. 

After the date of the April Board 
meeting had been set, and before the 
Board met, there was another change in 
the set-up—a Food Administration was 
established. 

After the present meeting had been 
called, more changes were made—the 
Office of War Mobilization was estab- 
lished and a beginning made in the re- 
organization of OPA. 

These changes, naturally, have added 
to the confusion in the minds of those 
who have problems confronting them, and 
who are looking for policies, regulations, 
and decisions that will have some degree 
of permanence. 

Throughout all the conferences and 
negotiations that the industry has had 
with the various Government agencies, it 
has asked for action at such time as 
would enable the industry to do its ut- 
most toward a maximum food production. 

Sut it did not get such timely action. 


In all these conferences, when permit- 
ted to do so, the industry has presented 
its views and recommendations, based 
upon practical business experience, as to 
th« policies and procedures which would 
be effective in their operation, equitable 
alike to the public and the industry, and 
which would make the greatest possible 
contribution to the war effort. 

in a few cases these recommendations 
Were accepted; in other cases they were 
ected; in still other cases they were 
’ ceived sympathetically, but the agency 
direetly concerned was unable, by itself, 
to act upon them. 

in other words, the industry has en- 
doavored, as it should, to deal with the 
aiministrative agencies set up to formu- 
late and carry out the wartime program. 
{ has worked unceasingly since early 
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last Fall on the program for this year’s 
operations, and yet today—and this is 
June 4—there is uncertainty, indecision, 
and delay. If the industry still wants to 
do the job expected of it—and you know 
as I do that it does—there is only one 
recourse left, when administrative agen- 
cies either fail or refuse to act, and that 
is to go to those who represent you in 
the legislative branch of the Government. 
You have a Constitutional right to do 
this, and that right becomes a duty when 
administrative agencies fall down on 
their job or become so entangled in their 
relations with each other that needed 
action is blocked. 

Our one job now is to win the war, to 
do whatever is necessary to complete the 
job at the earliest possible date. If, in 
order to win peace-time practices must be 
changed, then we’ll change every practice 
that retards the war effort and shift over 
to others that will help get the job done. 

But this is no time to play around with 
the economic and business set-up of the 
country, just as a matter of experiment, 
to try out new theories or pet ideas. We 
have a right to insist that every policy, 
every regulation, should be measured by 
at least two tests: First, is it necessary 
to the war effort? Second, will it work? 
We do not have the time—nor does our 
entire country have the time—to carry 
a load of hitch-hiking reform ideas on 
our working trucks. 

The call for the meeting today stated 
that critical problems to be shouldered 


would include Government wage regula- . 


tions, the OPA pricing system, subsidies, 
rationing, and the grading requirement 
that was retained in the amended order 
on grade labeling. 

On all of these the industry has made 
known its views to the appropriate Gov- 
ernment agencies since the Board met in 
April, just as it did prior to that time. 

On wage regulations there has finally 
come governmental recognition of the 
fact that, unless the industry is in po- 
sition to offer a rate of wages sufficient 
to retain skilled employees and to attract 
new labor, it cannot hope to process the 
foods that the armed forces and civilian 
population require—not to mention the 
needs for Lend-Lease. 

But the procedure in wage adjustments 
remains to be worked out so that it will 
be quickly responsive to conditions that 
canners may encounter during the active 
canning season, when failure to make 
changes when changes are necessary will 
result in heavy food losses. 

Canners most decidedly do not want 
wages to run wild, nor do they want an 
arbitrarily rigid control that will let 


crops rot in the field. No canner wants 
to be faced with the alternative of either 
violating a regulation and facing crimi- 
nal prosecution, or of failing to pack the 
crops for which he has contracted. 


OPA pricing policies and methods are 
giving the industry many headaches. 
Price ceilings and wage adjustments 
have been tied together. Wage adjust- 
ments can be authorized by Regional 
War Labor Boards, within certain limi- 
tations, unless the wage increases that 
are asked are to be made the basis for 
requests for higher price ceilings. When 
OPA says it will hold the line on price 
ceilings, canners are caught between in- 
creased production costs and frozen 
prices for their products. In other words, 
they are to be penalized for doing what 
is necessary to save crops and get them 
into cans. If higher wages must be paid 
to get needed food production, that 
necessity ought to be recognized in the 
policy on price ceilings. 

The industry has voiced its disapproval 
of the regional area flat prices, but its 
protests have thus far been unavailing. 
This method of determining price ceil- 
ings is contrary to long established prac- 
tices in the industry, creates inequities 
and hardships, penalizes canners who 
have established special merchandising 
methods, and does not lessen the problem 
of administering the price control regu- 
lations. For this area pricing, canners 
have sought, first, the substitution of for- 
mula prices, such as were used last year; 
second, recognition in the price formula 
of the provision of the law that proc- 
essors of farm products are entitled to a 
reasonable profit; third, establishment of 
a division in OPA that will be able to 
dispose promptly of hardship cases—both 
those of last year that are still pending 
and those that may develop later. 

Subsidies, as a matter of principle, are 
not acceptable to the industry, and that 
view has frequently been expressed to 
Government agencies. However, if subsi- 
dies are deemed necessary to price con- 
trol, and if they are employed, the in- 
dustry takes the position that they 
should be so co-ordinated with price ceil- 
ings as to cover the actual processing 
costs plus a reasonable profit. The pro- 
vision of a subsidy in connection with 
one factor in production costs, such as 
raw materials, should not be made the 
basis for denial, in price ceilings, of a 
proper allowance for other cost factors, 
such as labor. 

Let me emphasize that the canning 
industry is not seeking a subsidy, nor 
does it want to be subsidized. If sub- 
sidies are to be paid out of Government 
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funds to keep down the price of processed 
products to the consumer, the responsi- 
bility for making the subsidy necessary 
should be clearly defined, and the sub- 
sidy itself earmarked to those who ulti- 
mately receive it. 


The canning industry recognizes both 
the essential purpose of rationing and 
the sincerity of those in charge of it, but 
it also recognizes that present controls 
are working hardships on canners and 
are discouraging efforts toward a maxi- 
mum production, particularly by backing 
up goods in warehouses. I am glad to 
report to you that the OPA has agreed 
upon a program that will permit the 
movement of civilian stocks out of can- 
ners’ hands at a rate calculated to reduce 
their inventories to between two-thirds 
and three-fourths of those carried last 
year, and by the first of January result 
in leaving about 40 per cent of their 1943 
packs in canners’ hands. 


In the matter of grading and labeling, 
the industry has been relieved of the re- 
quirement that the AMA grade be car- 
ried on the label. But the amended regu- 
lation still requires Government grading, 
and the OPA has announced that regula- 
tions will be forthcoming to provide for 
price placarding by grades, or segregation 
of products by grades and price groups, 
in retail stores. The industry, through 
a committee that conferred with OPA, 
has stated its position on the subject, 
and it is this: 

(1) That canners grade products for 
civilian consumption according to com- 
mercial grades, with which they are 
familiar through long usage and which 
were used for the 1942 pack; 

(2) That the commercial grade be 
carried on canners’ invoices to wholesal- 
ers and wholesalers’ invoices to retailers; 

(3) That in event of a question aris- 
ing as to the accuracy of grades carried 
on the invoices, the grade be determined 
by a board of arbitration appointed un- 
der the long-established national arbitra- 
tion system of the canned food trades. 


Representatives of the industry did not 
accept, nor agree to accept, the pro- 
visions of the recent amendment to MPR 
306. What was embodied in that amend- 
ment was the decision of the OPA. 

I have tried to give you a general pic- 
ture, without going into details on the 
various problems, and without recounting 
to you the work of the various commit- 
tees that have been actively on the job 
for the industry since the meeting in 
April. 

A realize that we cannot at this meet- 
ing get answers to many of the problems 
now confronting you. As _ individuals 
you know just how these problems are 
affecting your ability to go ahead on this 
year’s job, and how they will affect your 
ability to carry on next year. 

Our job, right here and now, is to get 
the facts set clear and straight in our 
minds so we can go to those who may be 
able to help us and get our story across 
to them. 


WHOLESALERS ALLOWABLE INVENTORY 
INCREASED 


Will permit taking of packs as made to relieve Canners' warehousing 


squeeze. 


The Office of Price Administration 
June 7 announced a ration plan designed 
to encourage processors to can every 
ounce of fruits and vegetables possible 
during the canning season. The plan 
would also permit wholesalers to with- 
draw their usual portion of the current 
pack under processed foods rationing. 

In effect, the OPA plan offers an in- 
ducement to the canner to put his can- 
ning equipment on a full production 
schedule, and to keep it there until the 
canning season ends, with the assurance 
that wholesalers will be given sufficient 
ration points to take a large part of the 
canner’s production off the canner’s 
hands as soon as it is packed. This 
assurance is important, because, under 
rationing, the power to buy rationed 
goods is necessarily restricted. OPA 
recognizes that fact and, after close 
study of the problem made in conjunc- 
tion with the processed foods industry, 
offers its solution to the problem. 

Tailored to fit industry practices, the 
plan is expected to win the full support 
of the processed foods industry. The 
co-operation of canners, and of whole- 
salers and chains, is essential to its 
success. 

The program is based on an arrange- 
ment whereby: 

1. Wholesalers will be given an _ in- 
creased point working capital. 

2. The use of this point capital will be 
regulated by an increased maximum 
allowable inventory to be given every 
wholesaler for each month during the 
packing season. 

During March, April and May—the 
first three months of processed foods 
rationing—the wholesaler’s maximum 
allowable inventory was restricted to the 
equivalent of about a three-month stock, 
i. e., a stock equal to about three months’ 
sales. In June this allowable inventory 
figure has been stepped up to about a 
four-month stock. During the next four 
or five months of the canning season it 
will be increased further. 


The need of placing additional pur- 
chasing power (in points) in the hands 
of the wholesaler becomes apparent when 
historical practice of the industry is con- 
sidered. 

Under our American food distribution 
system, the wholesaler concentrates much 
of his buying from canners in the months 
of June, July, August and September. 
Unless provision were made for this sea- 
sonal pattern, he would not be able un- 
der rationing to purchase and store the 
amounts of processed foods necessary to 
insure an adequate supply for the public 


in later months. Accordingly, OPA has 
moved to give him the purchasing power 
needed in points to take care of this 
seasonal upsurge in his buying activities. 

During five months—June to October, 
inclusive—the canning industry usually 
packs 73 per cent of all the processed 
foods put up during the calendar year. 
In three months—July, August and Sep- 
tember—55 per cent. of the total annual 
pack is put up. 

Storage facilities of the canning in- 
dustry are not equal to the job of storing 
this large excess in production over cur- 
rent consumption. Consequently, the 
wholesale distributor—in keeping with a 
practice that has grown up with the in- 
dustry—buys most heavily during the 
canning months, thereby taking the bulk 
of the new pack off the canners’ hands 
and putting it in wholesale warehouses. 


To facilitate this canner-to-wholesaler 
movement during the canning season, the 
OPA plan provides a substantial increase 
in wholesaler buying power by increas- 
ing the wholesaler’s maximum allowable 
inventory. 


In addition, the plan provides as its 
second basic point a reserve of point 
working capital that wholesalers can use 
in taking down their portion of the 
processed foods pack. (The explanation 
that follows on point capital should not 
be confused with the foregoing explana- 
tion of allowable inventories and of in- 
ventory factors. The maximum allow- 
able inventory determines the amount of 
stock a wholesaler may have at any one 
time during a specified month, and the 
following describes the method followed 
by OPA in determining the amount of 
working point capital which will be 
granted to wholesalers for their use as 
a special ration point buying reserve.) 


Under rationing, the amount of stoci 
that a wholesaler can carry in any one 
month is determined by his maximum: 
allowable inventory. The maximum a’ 
lowable inventory, in turn, is compute: 
by multiplying his sales, or transfers, 
during a base month by a factor set by 
OPA. 


Thus far, under processed foods ration- 
ing, many wholesalers’ purchases hav: 
been restricted. That was because cor- 
sumption was running well ahead of pr°- 
duction, and stocks held by wholesale’: 
were not well balanced, circumstance’ 
that were taken under consideration ):: 
determining the month-to-month inver- 
tory factors. 

However, with the approach of the 
canning season, the picture has reverse: 
itself. During the canning season pro- 
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caetion of canned foods will be greater 
‘jan consumption. Consequently, OPA, 
‘or the first time since processed foods 
, tioning started, is able to increase the 
vholesaler’s maximum allowable inven- 
tory. 

Compared with a factor of 3 for May, 
tne wholesaler is given a factor of 4 for 
June. 

In July the factor will be 5 and for 
August the factor will be 5%. 

In September it will be 6, and—ten- 
tatively—the October factor will be 6, 
and November 5%. However, it should 
be noted that the October and November 
figures are tentative and, therefore, sub- 
ject to change if the supply outlook 
changes. 


By giving canners and wholesalers a 
line on what the inventory factors of 
coming months will be, OPA is seeking 
to strengthen their position under ration- 
ing with these advantages: 


1. Wholesalers will be able to plan 
their purchases ahead. 


2. Knowing that a ready market exists 
under rationing for all the processed 
foods the canning industry can produce, 
individual canners will be able to lay out 
their operations accordingly. 


To this end, the plan provides for each 
wholesaler a point working capital re- 
serve. To provide the wholesaler with 
points needed to step up his purchases 
of the food pack, his point capital will be 
adjusted in the following manner: 


1. The wholesaler’s total April trans- 
fers (already reported to OPA, Wash- 
ington, on Form R-1310) will be multi- 
plied by 7. 


2. His point inventory as of May 1 (i. 
e., the amount of points in inventory 
and on hand available for making ra- 
tioned purchases including the number of 
points the wholesaler owed the Office of 
Price Administration) will be subtracted 
from the figure shown above. 


3. The OPA will send him a ration 
chek for the difference, less any remit- 
tances made by OPA during May and 
plus any payments received by OPA 
since May 1. 


‘his point-purchasing power reserve 
wi!’ be given to the wholesaler in one 
lui) sum, not in monthly applications. 
Th purpose is to complete the job of 
set ng up a point capital reserve in a 
sine operation, thus avoiding extra 
bo: keeping, and minimizing delay in 
us» the reserve when such is permitted. 
It ill not be necessary for any whole- 
sal’ to communicate with OPA regard- 
ing 1is point capital adjustment. Checks 
wi be mailed automatically, and should 
ar -e on or before June 15. 

he plan places no limit on the 
an int of processed foods that an indi- 
vii il processor can ship,” a rationing 
off al explained. “It places sufficient 
pu hasing power in the hands of whole- 
Sa:-rs to move 30 per cent more mer- 
ch idise, in the aggregate, than was 
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moved during this period from the 1942 
civilian pack. 


“The plan gives greater freedom to 
canner and wholesaler, and at the same 
time imposes upon each a greater respon- 
sibility. In order to get the most out of 
our food supply, wholesalers must sched- 
ule their buying, and must keep their 
inventories balanced. They must be care- 
ful not to overbuy at any one time, or for 
any one month. They must be sure that 
they will have sufficient points available 
to pay in points for everything they con- 
tract to accept. Canners, meanwhile, 
must exercise their judgment in seeing 
that they don’t over-commit themselves 
to any individual buyer, thus running 
the risk of finding themselves with un- 
delivered stocks at the end of the can- 
ning year. 


“This is sound merchandising policy. 
It is also sound, practical patriotism, 


. for few issues are so vital to the success 


of the war effort as the matter of con- 
serving our food supply.” OPA-T-1015 


INVENTORY REPORT PERIODS 
LISTED 


Last week the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration issued a list of the periods for 
which processors and wholesalers must 
figure their inventories of processed foods 
and report to OPA not later than eight 
days after the end of the period. 


Dates for the new report periods in 

1943 are as follows: 

1. February 1 through February 28 
(processors only). 

. March 1 through March 31. 

. April 1 through May 1. 

. May 2 through June 5. 

June 6 through July 3. 

. July 4 through July 31. 

August 1 through September 4. 

. September 5 through October 2. 

. October 3 through October 30. 

. October 31 through December 4. 

. December 5 through January 1. 
Dates for report periods in 1944 are: 

. January 2 through January 29. 

. January 30 through March 4. 

. March 5 through April 1. 

. April 2 through April 29. 

. April 30 through June 3. 

. June 4 through July 1. 

. July 2 through July 29. 

. July 30 through September 2. 

. September 3 through September 30. 

. October 1 through October 28. 

. October 29 through December 2. 

. December 3 through December 30. 


pw 


These modified reporting periods are 
established in Amendment 35 to Ration 
Order 13—Processed Foods—effective 
May 31, 1943. 


The Processors report is made on form 
R-1305; the wholesalers report on Form 
R-1310. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 


Limitation Order L-292, issued June 5 
by the War Production Board, places 
control over the manufacture and deli- 
very of practically all types of food pro- 
cessing machinery, both new and used, 
by manufacturers, dealers or processors, 
who may make no deliveries of such equip- 
ment after June 30, 1943, unless on ap- 
proved order bearing a rating of AA-3 


or higher. 
The term “canning machinery and 
equipment” includes all preparation 


machinery and equipment, filling, label- 
ing and casing machinery, used in the 
canning, dehydrating, freezing and fresh 
packing of fruits, vegetables, fishery 
products and all other human or animal 
foods, but excludes (1) preparation 
equipment for meat and meat produets; 
(2) home canning and home dehydrating 
equipment; (3) container sealing and 
closing and jar capping machines; (4) 
refrigeration equipment. 

To tie in more closely with the War 
Food Administration’s food program, 
WPB will set up production quotas to as- 
sure sufficient equipment to meet the de- 
mands of our armed forces, lend-lease 
requirements and civilian supply. For 
the period January 1, 1943 to September 
1, 1948, manufacture of new equipment 
is limited to the same quantity produced 
in the same calendar period of 1942. Any 
manufacturers that have exceeded this 
quota may, however, fill any approved 
orders now on their books. For the period 
October 1, 1943 to September 30, 1944, 
lacking a production quota, manufacture 
of 50 per cent of the average yearly pro- 
duction during the base period 1939 to 
1941 is permitted. Only one model of 
any one machine may be produced unless 
a second model will increase production 
capacity by at least 50 per cent. No 
restrictions are placed on the quantity of 


_ replacement parts that may be produced. 


On and after June 15 only approved 
orders may be accepted, and after June 
30 deliveries may be made only on ap- 
proved orders. Approved orders are de- 
fined as those bearing a rating of AA-3 
or higher, assigned on Form WPB-576, 
formerly PD-285, or Form PD-1A, or 
where orders are otherwise approved by 
the War Production Board. Ratings may 
continue to be obtained under P-115. 


A manufacturer or dealer may apply 
for approval of orders received by him 
prior to the date of this order, to be 
delivered on or after June 30, 1943, by 
filling in triplicate a list of such orders 
together with the following information 
with respect to each: 

Name and address of customer and 
date of order. 

Description of food processing ma- 
chinery ordered. 

Expected delivery date. 

Rating and source thereof (i.e., Form 
PD-1A, PD-285, ete.) if known. 

Percentage of completion of order and 
amount of additional material necessary. 

Use to be made of machine. 
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HOFFMAN RESIGNS 


The resignation of A. C. Hoffman as 
Acting Deputy Administrator of Food 
Price Control was announced June 8 by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

In accepting Mr. Hoffman’s resigna- 
tion, George J. Burke, Acting Adminis- 
trator, expressed his “warm apprecia- 
tion” of Mr. Hoffman’s “loyal, conscien- 
tious and extraordinarily able services to 
OPA.” Mr. Burke stated that Mr. Hoff- 
man would leave OPA to take up his 
new duties with the Department of Agri- 
culture in mid-June. 

Mr. Hoffman’s responsibilities will be 
taken over by Donald Wallace, who be- 
comes sole Acting Deputy Administrator 
for price. Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Wal- 
lace were appointed Acting Deputy Ad- 
ministrators for Price on the resignation 
of Deputy Administrator J. K. Galbraith 
May 21. These appointments were tem- 
porary, pending the selection of a Deputy 
Administrator for the Price Department. 

R. B. Heflebower, who continues as 
director of the Food Price Division, will 
have immediate charge of the food price 
control program. Kenneth W. Rowe, 
who as executive officer for price, has 
assisted in the administration of the food 
price program, will aid Mr. Wallace in 
the general supervision of the program. 


FOOD HIGH ON PREFERRED 
GAS LIST 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has made a complete revision of the 
basis of degree of essentiality in the list 
of industries to be accorded preferential 
treatment in the Eastern gasoline short- 
age area. Only services vital to the war 
effort and the public welfare can be fully 
maintained in the Eastern shortage area, 
the ODT stated in announcing the re- 
vision. The essential industries on the 
original list have been recast with some 
additions, into four groups: 

AA-1 (most critical); A-1 (very 
critical); A-2 (critical); and A-3 (im- 
portant). 

The AA-1 classification assures prefer- 
ential treatment against all other users 
of trucks for the movement of Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, Coast 
Guard or Lend-Lease supplies, and ap- 
pears as No. 1 on the list and the only 
entry under that classification. 

Immediately following as item 2 comes 
food production and distribution, includ- 
ing supplies for farms, food processing 
and food preservation. 

Under the A-s or very critical classifi- 
cation falls fresh and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, whereas the canned or dried 
products are classified as A-3 (im- 
portant). 
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NON-STANDARD GLASS 
CONTAINERS OUT 


Limitation Order L-103 was amended 
June 8 to prohibit the manufacture of 
non-standard glass containers for fruit 
butter, preserves and jelly after June 12, 
1943. After June 5, 1944, no non-stand- 
ard glass containers can be made for 
tomato catsup, chili sauce and cocktail 
sauce, tomato paste of not less than 25 
per cent by weight dry tomato solids, 
tomato pulp and puree of not less than 
10.7 per cent specific gravity 1.045 or 
more than 25 per cent by weight dry to- 
mato solids, vinegar, fruits and vege- 
tables and mixtures thereof, including 
ripe olives, but not excluding cranber- 
ries and Maraschino cherries, honey, 
pickles and relishes, peanut butter, fruit 
and vegetable juices and mixtures there- 
of, green olives, Maraschino cherries, 
cranberries and cranberry sauce, and 
liquid pectin. 


SEEK METAL FOR CROWNS 


Crown manufacturers have inaugu- 
rated a campaign to comb the country 
for steel, particularly blackplate, which 
has been frozen in the hands of various 
manufacturers by War Production Board 
conservation orders, the Crown Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee 
told WPB officials at a meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

Use of prime steel for the manufac- 
ture of crowns (chiefly for bottle-tops 
and closures) is prohibited by WPB. 
However, tinmill blackplate rejects and 
electrolytic waste may be used for 
crowns. 

The crown industry was advised to 
report any metal located to the Contain- 
ers Division, WPB, Washington, D. C. 
If the metal is determined to be unfit for 
a more essential war use, authority to 
purchase it for the manufacture of 
crowns will be granted. 

The committee reported that utmost 
economy is being practiced in the pro- 
duction of crowns. 

It was estimated that approximately 
15 per cent of the current consumption 
of crowns is being used to bottle bever- 
ages for the armed forces. WPB-3762 


BULK FROZEN FOODS UNDER 
RATIONING 


In an order issued June 4, the Office 
of Price Administration placed large- 
sized containers of over 10 pounds of 
Frozen Fruits and Vegetables under the 
process foods rationing program. The 
large containers are those ordinarily 
used by “industrial users” in the manu- 
facture of confections, preserves, flavor- 
ing extracts and other products, and in 
some instances used by large hotels, 
restaurants and_ similar institutions. 
Frozen foods in containers of 10 pounds 
or less have been under the rationing 
program. 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS ADDED 
IN M-81 CHANGE 


An amendment to Tin Conservation 
Order M-81, issued June 7, provides for 
the use of cans of 1.25 hot-dipped tin- 
plate for the packing of Atlantic Sea 
Herring, Pacific Sea Herring and Pilch- 
ards in brine. A further provision of 
the amendment prohibits the manufac- 
ture of metal keys for opening cans ex- 
cept as may be required for military 
purposes. 


TUNA ROLL-BACKS TO REACH 
CONSUMERS 


To make certain that wholesalers and 
retailers of Canned Tuna, Bonito and 
Yellow Tail pass on to consumers roll- 
backs recently made effective at the 
processor level, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, June 4, ruled that all 
processors must notify distributors that 
their prices must be recalculated to re- 
flect such reductions in price. The re- 
quirement is made to Amendment 1 to 
MPR 384. 


VEGETABLE JUICE POINTS 
LOWER 


Point values for Tomato Juice and all 
vegetable juice combinations containing 
70 per cent or more of tomato juice, have 
been reduced from 4 points a pound to 2 
points for the current ration period which 
began June 6. This reduction places 
point values of vegetable juices at the 
same level as most fruit juices, including 
orange and grapefruit juice, prune and 
grape juice. All other processed foods 
classifications, including canned and 
bottled fruits and vegetables, soups and 
baby foods, and frozen foods retain the 
same point values as in Table 3, which 
prevailed for the period which began 
May 2. 


SWEET POTATOES AND CARROTS 
RELEASED 


The WFA today removed sweet pota- 
toes and carrots from the list of de- 
hydrated vegetables reserved for war 
needs because prospective supplies ap- 
pear sufficient to meet all requiremenis. 
Dehydrated Irish potatoes, beets, ¢)- 
bage, onions and rutabagas remain on 
the reserved list and processors are 1¢- 
quired under FDO-30 to set aside their 
production of these five products for 
military, Lend-Lease and essential civ 
ian needs. Though future production of 
sweet potatoes and carrots will not \e 
reserved, processors are required to coi- 
tinue holding the stocks on hand on June 
1 for delivery to the Government »r 
alternative disposition by the Director of 
Food Distribution. Reporting requi:e- 
ments of the order remain unchanged {or 
all seven vegetables. Other minor 
changes were made in the reservation 
order (FDO-30) by the same amendment. 
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CAN-OPENER 
... ARMY STYLE! 


Maybe it isn’t regulation... but 
there’s been many a can opened 
inan Army kitchen with one quick 
swipe of a cleaver...just as a bay- 
onet has always been the favor- 
ite can opener of men in the field. 


But the end of the line is not 
the only place where containers 
carrying food for our fighting men 
get rough treatment. Crown Cans 
have proved their ability to take 
it in the holds of cargo ships... 
on primitive railroads ... and 
jouncing around in motor trans- 
port over roads that have no 
right to the name ! 


A very large proportion of 
Crown’s production now goes to 
the armed forces... to carry the 
food to feed our own men and 
our Allies. And from every thea- 
tre of operations in this global war 
comes the report that Crown Cans 
are doing their duty... protecting 
and preserving food for fighting 
men all the way to the front lines. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, 
New York ° Philadelphia, Pa., 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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CANNERY WAGES 


Some 80 canneries in Delaware, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, Harford 
County, Maryland, and Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, have made joint applica- 
tion to the Regional War Labor Board 
for an increase in the wages they may 
pay, through the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation. Definite ruling has not yet been 
received, but it is expected that prac- 
tically all of those participating in the 
application will be permitted to make the 
10 cents per hour increase requested. The 
ruling was expected late this week. Can- 
ners in Frederick County, Maryland, 
have already received a notice of the 
wage increases approved for their fac- 
tories, as have some other individual 
canners in the Tri-State section. 

The Regional War Labor Board at 
Chicago has approved applications of the 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and Indi- 
ana canners associations, subject to final 
approval by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization for an increase up to and 
including 10 cents per hour over the rate 
paid at the close of the 1942 canning 
season, for each of the following classes 
of cannery labor: Male common labor, 
unskilled female labor, semi-skilled male 
and female labor, skilled labor and sal- 
aried employees within the jurisdiction 
of the War Labor Board. Salary rates 
are to be computed at not more than 10 
cents per hour for the number of hours 
in the employees regular work week. 


WAGE-HOUR EXEMPTIONS 


With respect to the two 14 weeks’ ex- 
emptions applicable to canning, the 
Wage-Hour Division has reviewed its 
interpretations and ruled that they cover 
all employees at an establishment which 
is exclusively engaged in canning perish- 
able or seasonable fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Employees in a canteen or res- 
taurant, maintained by a canner at the 
cannery for the use of his employees, are 
within the 7 (c) exemption during the 
period of the active canning season. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


June 14—Oakland, Cal., Kiwanis Club. 

June 14—San Francisco, Cal., Interna- 
tional Stewards & Caterers. 

June 16—San Jose, Cal., Rotary Club. 

June 17—Sacramento, Cal., Rotary Club. 

June 18—San Francisco, Cal., Golden 
Gate Paint Club. 

June 18—San Francisco, Cal., California 
Packing Corp. Executives. 

In addition to Mr. Sturdy’s talks on 
food and food problems, he is now actu- 
ally co-operating in the War Manpower 
Commission’s “Crop Corps” drive for 
workers on farms, and in the can fac- 
tories and canning plants. 


Preference will be given during June 
and July to engagements appropriate to 
this program. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE TO BROAD- 
CAST ARMY-NAVY AWARD 


The ceremonies in connection with the 
Army-Navy “E” award to the employees 
of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods, Inc., 
on June 17 will be broadcast over the 
entire Blue Network of 151 stations at 
4 o’clock Eastern War Time from the 
plant at Milton, Pa. 

Col. John N. Gage, Quartermaster 
Corps, will present the “E” pennant on 
behalf of the Army. Lieut. Com. Russell 
F. M. Crawford, U. S. N. R., will read 
the Navy citation, and War Hero Pvt. 
Edward J. Gorski, 39th Infantry, 9th 
Division, will present the lapel pins to 
employee representatives. 

Milton Cross, announcer of the Blue 
Network, will be Master of Ceremonies, 
to which a number of distinguished 
guests have been invited. 


HERRICK HEADS KENNY SALES 


C. D. Kenny Division, of the Sprague 
Warner-Kenny Corporation, has  an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul L. 
Herrick as Director of Sales and Ad- 
vertising Manager. 


Mr. Herrick joined the C. D. Kenny 
Company in July, 1941. Prior to becom- 
ing associated with the Company he was 
Director of Purchases with the Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance of Chicago for 
twelve years. Prior to that time he was 
associated with two of the leading gro- 
cery chain store organizations. 

The C. D. Kenny Division operates 
thirty wholesale grocery houses east of 
the Mississippi. Headquarters for buy- 
ing will be continued at the Baltimore 
Office for the C. D. Kenny Division, and 
the Sprague-Warner Division of Chicago 
continues its previous buying policy of 
making all purchases at Chicago. 


BRIDGES ELECTED LIBBY VICE PRESIDENT 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, food canners, 
announce the election of Charles S. 
Bridges as Vice President in charge of 
sales, merchandising and advertising. 
He succeeds Roy L. James who has re- 
tired. 

Mr. Bridges, who is 40 years old, 
started to work for Libby in 1923 as a 
salesman at the Norfolk, Virginia, 
branch house. He was transferred later 
to the Export Division and in 1929 be- 
came manager of the New Orleans, 
Louisiana, export branch. Later he 
was transferred to Chicago and in 1938 
was appointed manager of the company’s 
Export Division. In these capacities Mr. 
Bridges traveled extensively for the com- 
pany throughout the world. For the 
past three years he has been assistant 
to Mr. James, vice President, whom he 
succeeds. 


THE 1943 SALMON PACKS 


Preliminary figures on the 1942 pack 
of canned Salmon, issued by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, place the Alaska 
pack at 5,072,953 cases against 6,932,- 
042 cases in 1941. The pack for the 
Pacific Coast States in 1942 was 759,033 
cases against 899,589 cases in 1941. 
British Columbia pack was 1,811,561 
cases in 1942, compared with 2,248,870 
cases in 1941. 


CARROLL APPOINTED TO 
OPA POST 


Jean F. Carroll, for the past year a 
consultant to Brigadier General Carl A. 
Hardigg, U. S. Army, Chief of the Sub- 
sistence Branch of the Quartermaster 
Corps, in establishing methods for calcu- 
lating Army supply requirements, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of the 
Food Rationing Division of the Office of 
Price Administration. 


YOST IN CANCO POST 


F. M. Yost, Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed General Manager of the North- 
western District of the American Can 
Company, succeeding E. H. Bell, who 
was recently made Vice-President in 
Charge of West Coast Operations. Mr. 
Yost will remain in Seattle, where he 
has been Manager of Manufacture for 
the Northwestern District. He first be- 
came associated with American Can 
Company in September, 1905, and moved 
to Seattle from Portland, Ore., where he 
was formerly Division Superintendent. 


NEW TAYLOR THERMOMETER 


Motivated by a desire to save critical 
metals in war time, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, New York, have 
designed, tested in the field, and are now 
introducing a one-piece Industrial Ther- 
mometer. 

The one-piece case is shallower, which 
makes it possible to see the mercury 
column through a wider angle of visio. 
The chromium-plated bezel fits snu:'y 
into the grooved case in such a way as ‘0 
hold the thick glass front secu ly 
against four wavy tension springs. Th«-e 
springs are fastened securely under i 1e 
scale by shakeproof screws. This ¢:»- 
struction results in a dustproof, rat! °- 
proof, and practically fumeproof th. 
mometer. It can withstand vibration :1d 
severe shocks. 

These improvements combined wth 
permanent accuracy, responsiveness [to 
change in temperature, and durabil:y, 
plus a saving of tons of critical bror ‘e, 
make the new instrument of great ini r- 
est to industrial thermometer users. 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have led 


to 
MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assure more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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Needs a Better Balanced Diet 


ln spite of three square meals a day, many American 
families have suffered from “‘hidden hunger’’ — a 
deficiency of important food elements. Now Uncle 
Sam's nutritional program is teaching these people 
the necessity of a in balanced diet. Millions of 
Americans are realizing the daily need for “‘garden- 
fresh’’ vegetables and fruits in cans. 


Each vear the number of these better-educated ap- 
petites will increase, and wise canners are planning 
ahead to satisfy them. 
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OVERCOMING A LABOR SHORTAGE 


L. Ernst, office manager of the Spokane Valley Canning Co., 
Veradale, Washington, tells how he overcame a serious labor 
shortage and relates his experience for the benefit of others 
in the following letter dated May 28. 


The season of canning is on and the 
question of manpower looms large among 
the many worries the canner faces this 
year. I am writing you about the ex- 
perience we had, when we opened up our 
cannery for the yearly spinach pack. It 
may be of use to other canners who face 
the same situation. 

Weeks before we opened the plant, we 
had ads in the local newspapers announc- 
ing the start of the season and asking 
for workers. One foreman also went to 
different camps and telling the super- 
visors of our need. Labor was scarce. 
Two big Government projects, another 
cannery that was packing asparagus, 
necessary work in the field, all took a 
large number of workers and did not 
leave much available supply for us. 
When our plant opened we had a crew 
of 18 women and we needed 80. We took 
all the spinach we could handle with such 
a small crew and had to tell our growers 
to stop cutting more spinach until we had 
canned what we had on hand. The grow- 
ers stood to lose their crop, as the spin- 
ach was ripe and had to be cut, other- 
wise it would go into seed. 

Our foreman sent a desperate call to 
our head office, located in another city, 
and our manager and myself went down 
to see if we could lick the labor shortage 
or close the plant. The situation was 
really desperate. Here we had the spin- 
ach piled up on the docks and only a 
handful of workers to can it. Women 
and more women was our desperate need. 
We got busy on the telephone and called 
every women’s club in town. They prom- 
ised help. Then we had store cards and 
handbills printed, explaining in them 
that we had Government orders to fill, 
that the local growers were faced with 
the loss of their crop and appealing to 
the patriotism of womankind. With 
these cards and handbills we went from 
store to store, put them up in and on 
the windows, even on the ticket booths 
of the movie houses, to give our need 
as much publicity as possible. 


PERSONAL CALLS 


The co-operation of the businessmen 
was fine. But we knew we would have 
to do more and we hit on the idea of a 
thorough canvass of each cabin and 
trailer in these towns. Having been a 
salesman, I knew the effectiveness of a 
personal call. So we started out and 
knocked on every’ door in the camps and 
talked to every woman that was at home. 
We gave them our handbills, explained to 
them the importance of our work and 
made an appeal to their patriotism. 
Many of them had sons or relatives in 
the armed forces. We told them, if they 
could not spare a full day, to work as 
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many hours as they could spare. Many 
promised to come. More wanted to come, 
if we could take care of their little chil- 
dren. Unfortunately we could not do 
this, as our cannery is too small to have 
its own nursery, and the town did not 
have any provisions for nurseries. After 
we made this canvass, which was on a 
Friday and Saturday, we went home and 
hoped for the best. Monday evening our 
superintendent called up and told us that 
he had a full day crew and that he hoped 
to have enough labor the next day to 
have a day and night shift. And the 
next day he had more help than he could 
use. Our situation was saved. 


EXPLANATION NECESSARY 


The lessons we learned from this case 
may be of use to other canners. First, 
we learned not to rely on store cards, 
posters and newspaper adds alone. They 
help but are not enough. Secondly, that 
by an appeal to women’s clubs and by a 
thorough personal canvass from door to 
door, it is possible to discover plenty of 
available help, but it has to be explained 
to them, what their help means and how 
much it is needed. The work also has to 
be explained to them, as most of this help 
has never worked in a cannery or even 
outside their own home, and are afraid 
that they may not be able to do this work 
without previous experience. Once you 
have them in the cannery there is one 
more thing to be done. Quite a number 
of these women come only out of patriot- 
ism, not needing the work, and many of 
them, not accustomed to the work, are 
inclined to work in a leisurely way, as 
they may do in their home. A short talk 
before starting the operation will help 
to overcome this tendency and prevent 
the labor cost running up too high. Ex- 
plain to them that by doing their full 
share, they will help the battle against 
inflation and also help themselves when 
it comes to buying canned food in the 
retail store. 


U. S. CROP CORPS EXPLAINED — 


By Happer Payne, Director, Manpower 
Division, N. C. A. 


The U. S. Crop Corps is not a formal 
organization. It is simply a means for 
promoting interest among people in re- 
sponding to the need for workers on 
farms and in food processing plants and 
for assuring them that by so doing they 
are contributing very definitely to the 
war effort. 

To put it another way, the U. S. Crop 
Corps is the national term used to iden- 
tify all workers on the farm or in food 
processing plants. 


There is no formal procedure for “en- 
listing” or “enrolling” in the Crop Corps. 
Nor does the canner need to go through 
any formality before his plant can be 
associated with the Crop Corps. 

“Certificates” of service will be pro- 
vided, signed jointly by the War Food 
Administrator and the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission for all those 
who work on farms or in food processing 
plants. If the certificate is for a farm 
worker, it is given to him by the county 
agent or his representative. If the cer- 
tificate is for a worker in a canning plant, 
the certificate may be given to him by 
the canner. 

Any employee of any canning or other 
food processing plant is entitled to a 
“certificate. of service.” 

The canner may secure “certificates” 
from the nearest USES office. The 
USES office will secure the certificates 
for canners from the local county agents. 
This method of distributing certificates 
is being announced to county agents 
through the State Extension Directors 
and to the USES local representatives 
from Washington headquarters. Note: 
It may be another two or three weeks 
before the certificates are ready and be- 
fore county agents and local USES 
offices are fully notified. 

It is entirely within the discretion of 
the canner as to whether he will issue 
U. S. Crop Corps certificates to his em- 
ployees. It will be the canner’s responsi- 
bility to secure a sufficient number of 
certificates through the USES represen- 
tative and to “award” them to his can- 
nery workers, 

In the case of farm workers recruited 
through the county agents, it is planned 
that the certificate will be issued by the 
county agent at the time the worker is 
placed. 


GMA APPROVES 8 POINT 
PROGRAM 


Meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria this 
week, the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, at their closing session, ap- 
proved the following 8 point program of 
wartime food control: 


“First: That government should con- 
sider food from the basic standpoint that 
it is an indispensable means of winning 
the war and is a necessary instrument 
of humanitarian relief and rehabilitation 
in organizing the peace. 

“Second: The government should de- 
clare that the production and distribution 
of food and of supplies necessary for its 
production and distribution are essential 
activities. 

“Third: The government should pro- 
mote maximum production and the re- 
quired distribution of food and of sup- 
plies necessary for its production and 
distribution. 

“Fourth: The government should safe- 
guard the practical production of food 
and supplies in every necessary respect 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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CONVEYOR 


Like all new equipment, the purchase 
of SPEEDWAYS Conveyor is under 
strict priority regulations. However, 
this does not mean that you cannot 
purchase this all purpose conveyor 
for your plant. W.P.B. regulations 
have provided fruit, vegetable, and 
fish processors and canners with suffi- 
cient preference ratings under P-115 
to release SPEEDWAYS. 

Don’t fail to investigate the possibili- 
ties of purchasing SPEEDWAYS with 
your existing ratings. Write us today 
for further details. 


INDISPENSABLE 
for 
e DELIVERING 
e LOADING 
e UNLOADING 
e CONVEYING 


Weighs Only 
7 lbs. per foot 


NIAGARA FILTER Corporation 


3080 MAIN ST. Phone AMherst 2100 BUFFALO-14, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 
YOUR SUPPLIES? 


@ As usual, we will make every effort to furnish canners with those 
supplies that every new canning season calls for. However, war de- 
mands have greatly reduced the normal quantity of many items and 
for the same reason materials for their production are difficult to secure 
and many times slow in arriving. 


It is, therefore, extremely important that orders for your minimum 
requirements be placed immediately, if orders have not already been 
made. Consult your Langsenkamp Catalog for items needed and 
advise us immediately. 


‘To the best of our ability, under the circumstances, we will endeavor 
to fill orders for major items of equipment necessary to replace old units, 
for which material approval is granted by government authorities. It 
will be apparent, under present conditions, that time is required to 
obtain materials. Canners who would be sure of having new items of 
¢juipment installed for operation when the season opens can not delay 
farther in placing orders. 


H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Your NEW Package 
Needn’t Be a Stranger! 


When you find it necessary to change from the 
old familiar package to a wartime successor, your 
new package needn’t be a stranger. You can 
easily retain most of the recognition features and 
thereby preserve your brand identity. Even though 
the materials, style and shape of the new con- 
tainer are different, you can achieve the same 
quality appeal as heretofore by continuing to use 
your established colors .. . by retaining your familiar 
brand name and trade-mark design. 

Consult with us on your packaging problems. 
We can assure you of real savings in Full Color 
packaging materials. Write us today. 


Contractors to the Government— 
War Work Comes First! 


COLORFUL NEW POSTERS TO HELP 
RELIEVE YOUR LABOR SHORTAGE 
In cooperation with the National Canners Association we 
have produced five colorful posters, size 17 x 23, designed to 
help canners recruit additional workers. Order your supply 
today and put them to work for you. 


STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Rochester, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 8—Limas: Wet, 
cold weather, which is favorable for peas, 
has rotted many early seedings. Con- 
siderable acreage is in process of replant- 
ing, which will result in light harvest in 
August and heavy bunching up of crop 
in September. 

Green: Early plantings up and first 
pickings scheduled for last week in June. 


HASKELL, OKLA., June 1—Green: Beat- 
ing rains, flood water and lack of culti- 
vation has greatly reduced the prospects 
on perhaps 150 per cent planting. Pack- 
ing will get under way about June 15 
with a probable pack of 50 to 60 per 
cent of normal. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 4—Limas and 
Soy: None planted; wet weather. Un- 
less we have good weather from now to 
June 20 our late canning crops will be 
very short. 


PEAS 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 8 — Growing 
conditions have been excellent. Started 
to harvest in New Jersey on June 4 and 
yields are about 25 per cent above five- 
year average. Later peas look equally 
well. 


WESTFIELD, N. J., June 3—30 acres out 
of 700 planted. Abnormal rainfall and 
moisture has prevented fitting soil or 
getting any of the crops in ground. 
Situation really serious. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 4—Increased 
acreage but due to wet weather, floods 
and wire worm, will only harvest about 
75 per cent. Expect to start packing 
June 21. 


DAYTON, WASH., June 4—Season wet 
and cool. Stands excellent; prospects 
very good on early plantings. Expect to 
begin canning June 22 to 25. 


ATHENS, WIS., June 2—About all seed- 
ed. Earlier plantings look good but too 
early to determine probable yields. Very 
heavy rains over the week-end did im- 
measurable damage to later plantings, 
particularly in spots where hard pan is 
near the surface. 


CORN 


ILLINOIS AND INDIANA, June 4—Sweet: 
Planting in the flooded areas is slowly 
being resumed after three weeks of ex- 
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cessive rainfall. Practically all of the 
early plantings have been destroyed and 
fields must be worked over again before 
reseeding can get under way. The Far 
West reports a fair condition with early 
seeding delayed somewhat due to low 
temperature. Due to the general overall 
late season and the evident damage to 
grain and other crops, growers are now 
inclined to contract for sweet corn as 
an emergency crop. To what extent this 
may offset the prospective low yields 
remains to be seen. It will take an ex- 
tremely favorable season from now un- 
til canning time to bring the 1943 pack 
up to original estimates. It is evident 
now that the percentage of fancy quality 
will be limited with a corresponding in- 
crease in Extra Standard grades as a 
late season does not permit a normal 
planting schedule nor the harvesting of 
the crop in prime condition for top qual- 
ity. Furthermore, the reserve seed stocks 
necessary for replanting are not of the 
best varieties and in many cases will be 
substituted for those strains that nor- 
mally produce the Fancy grades. 


IOWA, OHIO AND NEW YORK, June 4—A 
late planting season prevails in these 
States, except that the actual damage 
from floods has not been as great. 


MAINE, June 4—Late due to cold, wet 
weather. 


MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA, June 4 
—Conditions are somewhat spotted, with 
recent rains improving the early short- 
age of soil moisture. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN, June 4— 
Poor germination from early plantings, 
some replanting and a general late sea- 
son in prospect. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 4—Very little 
Sweet Corn planted due to wet weather; 
only 40 per cent of the field corn has been 
planted to date. 


OTHER ITEMS 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., June 5—Tomatoes: 
At the present it is very discouraging; 
rains still continue. The farmers are 
two weeks late with their plant setting; 
some plants have been set but the major 
part remains to be set, which they will 
do all during June. At present it looks 
as if there will be a 75 per cent acreage 
set. 


JONESBORO, MAINE, June 4—Blueber- 
ries: In bloom and looking grand. Have 
a considerable increase in acreage this 
year. Much may happen, but with good 
weather while the bloom is on we should 
have a bumper crop. 


SOUTH DEERFIELD, MASS., June 7—Cu- 
cumbers: 500 acres; 60 per cent of last 
year. So far the season is two weeks 
late; weather is much too cold and wet. 
Do not look for a big crop. 

BRIDGETON, N. J., June 8—Asparagus: 
Canned pack in New Jersey has been 
materially reduced by OPA. It is doubt- 
ful if Army will get their quota due to 
OPA. 

WESTFIELD, N. Y., June 3—Tomatoes: 
Three weeks late; none planted. 

Peaches: Not a blossom in this section. 

Sweet Cherries: 25 per cent of a crop. 

Sour Cherries: 50 per cent of a crop. 

Grapes: Look good so far. 

HASKELL, OKLA., June 1— Spinach: 
Pack completed; will stack up to about 
65 per cent of normal of good quality. 
Heavy rains and floods on the Arkansas 
River reduced the pack. The Government 
is taking the lion’s share. The trade 
and canners greatly disturbed because of 
no spinach in No. 2’s. The canner 
realizes that the time surely will come 
when the Government quits buying, then 
what is the canner to do with a pack in 
big cans? 

DAYTON, WASH., June 4—Asparagus: 
Season approximately 10 days late. 
Yield will be approximately 90 to 95 per 
cent of normal. Expect to complete 
canning June 18. 


DIRECT SEEDING 


The Agricultural Extension Service, 
Purdue University, makes the following 
suggestions: 

Because of the weather and plant 
situation it may be good business to 
direct-seed tomatoes up until June 15. 

Our best recommendation would be to 
follow the Direct Seeding bulletin or 
article in the Canners’ Wail, although 
with shortage of labor we might use the 
following method: 

Mix 25 pounds coarse cracked corn 
and one-half pound of tomato seed 
thoroughly. 

A good method is to put corn and to- 
mato seed in a milk can and thoroughly 
mix. When properly mixed, a pinch of 
the mixture between thumb and fore- 
finger should contain three or four to- 
mato seeds. 

Plant shallow with corn planter, using 
small plates. A Lebanon grower has had 
good luck with this method. If a wire is 
used on the corn planter, they can be 
cross-cultivated, and less blocking is re- 
quired. One packer direct-seeded la‘e 
recently, and the fields made six tons 
to the acre. 

Another suggestion—the grower mig!:t 
use early tomatoes, such as Pritchai, 
Early Baltimore, or Wilt Resistant Jol. 
Baer. 

Where your fields have been direct 
seeded, and the plants are now growin::, 
please be sure and take proper care «f 
these plants. Don’t chop them out and 
waste them. There may be a shortaye 
of plants, and that may mean setting 
your neighbor’s crop, as well as bringin 
good financial returns to the producer. 
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SEEDS 


Beans, Peas, Sweet Corn, 


Prepare Now 
Gan 1944 


Carrot, Beet, Cucumber, 
Spinach, Cabbage, Onion, 


Tomato, Spinach and others 


Northrup, King Co. 


Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 


/ LIKE DEWALCO® 
ADHESIVES --- @ 
THEYRE 
FOR CANNERS| 


Prompt 

f plete line of lap pastes, 

pick-up gums and 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


We Call Them 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
‘need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


LABELS 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


This Might Be Headed ‘‘For Canners Only” 
—Our Job for Nearly 66 Years—How to 
Beat the Labor Problem—Crops Are Doing 
Well as a Rule—The Market Taking 
Care of Itself 


YOUR JOB—There is no wish or 
desire to eliminate the distributor 
and the retailer from this column, 
but, after all, this column is de- 
voted to the producers of canned 
foods, the supply sources of these 
other industries, and there is 
enough and plenty to keep every 
canner busy. The position of the 
canner today in the market is as 
completely changed from what it 
was only a few years ago, as any 
American industry can show. Then 
the goods were allowed to pile up 
in the canners’ warehouses, and to 
move them at all the canner had 
to take prices that meant a loss on 
every case sold; the packs were 
gradually creeping up in size, de- 
spite this apparent contradiction, 
the carry-overs were heavy, and 
demand seemed to be lacking—was 
lacking in fact because there was no 
push ever put behind the goods by 
the distributors or retailers, even 
at the recognized bargain prices. 
Futures, other than the smallest 
possible amounts to cover private 
labels on early first deliveries, were 
turned down with a laugh and re- 
jections without cause when deliv- 
eries were offered were more 
numerous and frequent than ad- 
mitted. 

Today, and we could go back a 
year, after the greatest packs on 
record, 33 1/3 per cent larger than 
in ’41 (and thereby over-supplying 
the “take” of the armed forces, and 
leaving a larger than ever supply 
for the consuming public) there 
are no spots and no carry-overs. 
In fact, if the canners had the 
goods they could sell double the 
quantities ever sold before, and at 
about their own prices, if allowed. 
Though there are yet three months 
to go before the time when the 
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heavy supplies from the canners 
are usually considered, the canners 
are out of goods, and have been for 
many months. The answer is the 
demand is there, as you know, and 
the why of it: maximum employ- 
ment at top high wages, and the 
determination of the workers to en- 
joy that income while they have it, 
and mainly in good food and plenty 
of it. 

It is well for the canner to 
understand his present situation, 
and to realize that he cannot pack 
enough foods to change the pic- 
ture; and on the other hand that 
he should, first as a patriotic duty 
in this time of war, produce every 
can he can turn out, without fear 
of a very ready market for all of 
it, and at some profit, and we know 
that no canner wishes to profiteer. 
For once in his life he can plunge 
ahead full steam without a sintilla 
of danger that he may be left with 
the goods on his hands. Even if 
the war, which has created this 
condition, should end tomorrow, 
that certainly would not be les- 
sened, for we will need the food in 
our own country, and the whole 
world needs it, as you know. Never 
was the whole world so hungry as 
it is now, and will be for some years 
to come, and no food serves such a 
fine purpose as canned foods, of all 
kinds. 

So, you let the distributors of 
all kinds wrangle among them- 
selves, or with the directors of our 
armed efforts, and you keep busy 
squeezing out more and more acre- 
age of food crops, even though late, 
and get your canning plants into 
position to care for every pound of 
such food that can be produced. 
You'll get the cans and the machin- 
ery, but you must look to your coal 
supply and other requirements, 
which is what we mean when we 
say you have plenty to keep you 
busy. 

Some of the fruit canners fear 
that this drive on home-canning 
and drying may interfere with 


their canning supplies. Trouble 
here is that the growers will be 
offered such high prices for the 
fresh fruit that canners will not be 
able to compete. If the powers- 
that-be in our industry would give 
some attention to this, for the sake 
of the safety and saving of such 
food supplies, they would be doing 
a better thing than worrying about 
labor and prices. We fear there 
will be a tremendous wastage of 
good food in this sudden drive for 
home-canning, and especially in 
drying, if there is not serious sick- 
ness and loss of life resulting from 
these “experience” packs. Your 
growers are patriotic, and if you 
go to them, explaining how impor- 
tant it is not to take risks in food 
saving; that the quickest cash mar- 
ket, and for the bulk of the crop, 
lies with the commercial canners, 
you can help yourself, we believe. 

Labor, we know, is difficult, but a 
canner has just written us that 
after he had tried all the suggested 
means of arrousing interest of the 
public in helping save the crops, 
and getting them canned—includ- 
ing local meetings, and advertising 
of many kinds in the locality—he 
failed to get full results. But when 
he went out and rang door bells, 
and explained to families, he soon 
had a full supply of good help, and 
in fact an over-supply to handle the 
crop he was then working on, and 
will have this for the rest of his 
operations. We respectfully sug- 
gest this to every canner. 

The schools are now out, and 
when these students learn that they 
are as much a part of war produc- 
tion as any soldier—more so in 
fact, since no armament and no 
Army can operate without food— 
they will gladly jump in to do their 
share. More thousands of prison- 
ers of war are coming into this 
country every week, and they can 
be made a big factor in farm and 
cannery work. But go now to those 
in charge and make them under- 
stand the importance of your work. 
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Others are working this out, and 
not waiting for the Government to 
deliver them sufficient labor. You 
are the most important batallion in 
this war. Be proud of the good 
fortune that has put you in this 
position, and be as ambitious to 
make a good showing as if you 
were the commander of that batal- 
lion at the front. 

We had intended to review in 
detail the crop conditions, and re- 
gret that Crop Reports are some- 
what meager this week, because we 
know that canners are busy with 
crops, or in actual canning; but 
don’t get too busy to fill out the 
little blanks we furnish, and drop 
them into the postage-paid en- 
velopes and let them come back to 
us, regularly. And you don’t have 
to wait; send in your own report. 
It was never so important as this 
year, to know what crop conditions 
are. Fortunately, although gen- 
erally late, and there has been too 
much moisture in many heavy can- 
ning crop sections, and too much 
cold weather—New York State has 
been a principal sufferer from both 
these causes—nevertheless a visit 
to the growing fields seems to show 
that Nature is doing her part in 
bringing on the plantings in quicker 
time than usual. With the gen- 
erally good sub-soil condition (tho 
some regions are too dry, we 
know) the warmer earth and the 
recurring suns soon make up for 
lost time, and we may have a late 
frost. Don’t quit before you are 
licked. Get out every acre you can 
squeeze out, and keep behind the 
«rowers so that they will give these 
late starters the best of attention, 


and we can make the goal, even yet.. 


You will be proud of yourself if 
vou make such efforts; and if you 
‘o not, you will feel ashamed, for 
‘emember we are all in this war; 
hat it is terrifically dangerous and 
‘ar from being won as yet, and 
‘very can of good food is worth a 


dozen blockbusters, if it gets there 
in time to keep up the courage and 
the ability of our fine fighting boys. 

You made record packs last year 
in the face of labor shortage and 
lots of other annoying incidents, 
but you made it. The whole coun- 
try is now aroused to help you as 
never before in our history, and 
they will help, but invite them! 

Canned foods market? Canners 
who are running on early crops are 
not anxious to sell, and they need 
not be. The prices will be satisfac- 
tory, on the basis of a small profit; 
and there will be a demand for 
every can of worth while quality. 
The buyers are willing right now, 
but Uncle Sam comes first with his 
big job, and we who remain at 
home will be perfectly willing to 
wait until he has been served, the 
boys fed, and the war won. The 
market will take care of itself. 

Elsewhere in this issue you have 
the story of what the industry has 
been doing, or is trying to do. You 
keep on the job; we will keep you 
posted. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Placing Memorandum Orders—lInterest in 
Released Tomatoes Fading—Conditions Not 
Straightened Out—Crop Conditions Being 
Watched—Asparagus Ceilings Are Eagerly 
Awaited—Plenty of Demand for Fish— 
Fruit Canners Fear Use of Crops by Home 
Canners May Cut Their Packs 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 10, 1943 


THE SITUATION — More jobber 
interest in new pack canned foods 
was in evidence this week, with 
distributors submitting memoran- 
dum orders, at full ceilings, for 
wanted grades and varieties. Much 
concern is evident in trade circles 
over the slowness in naming maxi- 
mum prices for the current season’s 
fruit packs, as well as in ironing 


out other phases of the canned 
foods control program. Distribu- 
tors, while much dissatisfied with 
mark-up regulations now effective, 
are nevertheless hoping for “a 
break” in this respect, either 
through remedial action by OPA 
or through possible transference of 
the food phase of the anti-inflation 
campaign to the War Foods Ad- 
ministration. Meanwhile, reports 
of the unfavorable progress of 
some packs and canning crops are 
far from reassuring. 


THE OUTLOOK—While the trade 
does not have its usual ‘barometers’ 
to go by, forward buying is ex- 
panding, and will broaden further 
under the OPA program of in- 
creased point utilization to permit 
jobbers to take in new pack stocks 
as the canners are ready to ship. 
Interest in released stocks of 
canned tomatoes is not as keen as 
was the case a short time ago, and 
unless these goods are readied for 
the trade in the immediate future, 
it is indicated that FDA will miss 
the boat on this one. 


TOMATOES—Current reports are 
that canning in the Tri-states will . 
hit its stride about mid-July, and 
meanwhile spot supplies continue 
short. The 900,000 cases of 1941 
pack tomatoes stored in the east 
and scheduled to be offered the 
trade through their original pack- 
ers seem to be stymied by red tape, 
and jobbers who a fortnight ago 
were anxious to make commit- 
ments on these goods are not so 
eager now. The fact that the goods 
are two years old is one factor, and 
the labeling of the goods is also a 
factor. The tomatoes (or most of 
them) carry a white strip label 
with black lettering, and would not 
be any too acceptable to the retail 
trade, it is felt. The fact that 
tomatoes have been offered back to 
canners “as is,” it is understood, 
may be one factor slowing down 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Mave Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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their sale, as packers are report- 
edly wary as to the percentage of 
swells and rusted tins which might 
be involved. Reports from the mid- 
west indicate that unfavorable 
weather has seriously delayed to- 
mato plantings in that area, which 
may bring some midwestern jobber 
demand eastwards during the early 
part of the season. 


PEAS—Reports on the progress 
in the Tri-States are favorable as 
to quality, but not so good from the 
volume standpoint. In some areas, 
according to current reports, yield 
has been less than 50 per cent of 
normal as a result of unfavorable 
growing weather. While distribu- 
tors are seeking prompt shipment 
of peas from the new pack, and are 
willing to pay ceilings, canners in 
most cases are booking only for 
season’s shipment. Mid-western 
canners are clearing up unsold lots 
remaining from 1942 packs, with 
business mostly in small lots at full 
ceilings. 


CORN—Weather conditions have 
been none too favorable for corn 
planting this season, and canners 
in many sections are consequently 
looking for a real glut at their 
plants in the Fall. Jobbers are not 
finding it difficult to get packers to 
accept memorandum orders on new 
pack corn at ceilings. 


ASPARAGUS — Canners are “sit- 
ting on” their new asparagus 
packs, awaiting OPA action in 
establishing ceilings. Current re- 
ports are that packing costs on the 
coast this season were so high that 
canners are worried as to whether 
ceiling limitations will permit of 
the sale of much ’grass to civilian 
buyers. 


SALMON—Spots are much in de- 
mand at resale, but offerings are 
few and far between. The trade is 
hopeful that the new season’s pack 
in Alaska will run into totals that 
will permit of the resale of sub- 
stantial quantities to the civilian 
trade, to fill the void left by the 
short deliveries permissible from 
last season’s run. 


SARDINES — Maine sardines are 
meeting with a continued heavy de- 
mand, at full ceiling levels, with 
many jobber orders going unfilled. 
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The supply position on this item, 
however, is more favorable, in the 
main, than is the case with respect 
to other canned fish. 


CANNED SQUID — According to 
Harold L. Ickes, who among other 
things is also Coordinator of Fish- 
eries, canned squid will be in more 
liberal supply this year, coming 
from canneries on the Pacific 
Coast. While canned squid is a new 
one to the trade here, reaction to 
Mr. Ickes’ announcement this week 
was summed up by one distributor 
who said: “I don’t know whatinell 
squid is, but if it’s fish, we’ll take 
some.” 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE — Continued 
active demand for canned grape- 
fruit juice is a feature of the mar- 
ket, and canners in Texas and 
Florida are finding little difficulty 
in clearing out unsold lots on the 
basis of ceiling price levels. 


CANNED FRUITS — Reports from 
the Coast this week indicate that 
some canners are concerned over 
the possibility that the extended 
home canning and preserving drive 
this year may divert substantial 
tonnages of tree fruits from nor- 
mal commercial channels to fresh 
markets. This situation, it is 
added, may lead to a request that 
Washington regulate fruit distri- 
bution to insure adequate supplies 
for commercial processors. Cherry 
canning is under way in California, 
with high field labor costs running 
up packers’ costs. Reports from 
up-state points and Michigan in- 
dicate that a good pack of red sour 
pitted cherries is in prospect in 
those areas. California and North- 
western canners are about down to 
bare floors on carryover fruits 
from last year’s packs, with any 
odd lots that come to light still 
moving at ceilings, notwithstand- 
ing reported consumer unwilling- 
ness to buy fruit in a normal way 
at current high point values. 


TIN FOR SWEET POTATOES 


Rumors coming out of Washington this 
week have the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration considering the allocation of a 
sufficient amount of tin plate for the 
packing of 75 per cent of the 1941 pro- 
duction of Sweet Potatoes in No. 2%, 
No. 3 vacuum and No. 10 tins. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Relief on Buying—Peaches in Good Con- 
dition on Trees — Asparagus Pack Is 
Progressing—Light Apricot Crop. Goes to 
Government at High Price—Growers Dis- 
satisfied With Ceiling Price—Booking Some 
Pineapples—More Fish Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 10, 1943 


RELIEF — The announcement of 
the OPA to the effect that whole- 
salers may now stock up a four- 
month supply of canned foods, and 
that later they may be allowed 
even larger quantities, has been 
greeted here with considerable 
satisfaction by both the distribu- 
ting trade and canners. California 
canners have complained that they 
have been forced to hold so much 
goods until wholesalers were able 
to get points to buy them that 
warehouse space was at a premium 
with many. The plan just an- 
nounced is an outright bid to in- 
duce canners to devote their full 
attention to canning and to empty 
warehouses for the new pack. 


PEACHES — The annual cling 
peach survey for California has 
been completed by joint committees 
of growers and canners and results 
released by the Canning Peach Ad- 
visory Board indicate that a crop 
of 368,405 tons may be expected, 
this including all peaches on the 
trees. The indicated crop is made 
up of the following tonnage by 
variety: Tuscans, 3,157; Early 
Midsummers, 148,325; Late Mid- 
summers, 163,955; Phillips, 50,628, 
and miscellaneous, 2,340. Of this 
tonnage, 5,150 tons is credited to 
Southern California. Those mak- 
ing the survey were in agreement 
that the fruit in each district is un- 
usually clean, with size above nor- 
mal for this time of the year. 
Estimators place the probable ton- 
nage of No. 1 fruit at about 320,492 
tons, and that deliveries to canner- 
ies of No. 1 and No. 2 grades will 
be about 350,000 tons, against 386,- 
000 tons last year. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus pack 
as of June 1 amounted to 1,392,087 
cases and it now seems likely that 
it will reach the 2,000,000 case 
mark by the end of the month, 
when the season comes to a close. 
This is rather more than some in 
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‘he industry have been predicting, 
vut is less than that of 1942. There 
‘as been a shortage of skilled labor 
for both harvesting and canning, 
hut many workers have put in long 
overtime and have made _ pheno- 
menal wages. There is still no in- 
dication when ceiling prices may 
be expected and delivery of new 
pack goods commenced. 


APRICOTS — Food Distribution 
Administration officials recently 
conferred with apricot growers 
and packers at San Francisco pre- 
paratory to establishing a new 
Government price list for apricots. 
The average price already has been 
set at $95 a ton roadside and 32 
cents a pound for dried apricots. 
The average price is to be broken 
down according to size, variety, 
quality and the area where grown. 
The highest prices are for fruit 
grown in the San Francisco Bay 
area. All this means less to the 
civilian trade than usual, since the 
Government is taking a very large 
percentage of the crop, which, in 
turn, is a light one. 


CHERRIES — Although the OPA 
has announced that ceiling prices 
on canned frosted and brined sweet 
cherries will be set at prices which 
permit processors to pay an aver- 
age of $40 a ton more to growers 
than last year, California growers 
are disappointed. Some had asked 
for a 181% cent price, but the in- 
crease will permit the payment of 
about 10 cents a pound for Royal 
Anns. Some growers are making 
preparations to ship their crops to 
the fresh markets, rather than sell 
to processors. 


PINEAPPLE—The Hawaiian Pine- 
‘ple Company, Ltd., has come out 
th offers of new pack pineapple 
the trade in small lots. Ship- 
‘ents are for immediate or de- 
rred shipments, in keeping with 

cumstances, at prices current 
‘ 1en shipment is made. 


as 
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*ISH — Governor Earl Warren 
S signed a measure opening new 
eas off the southern part of the 
ate to commercial fishing and it 
estimated that about half a mil- 
n additional cases of sardines, 
na and mackerel will be produced 
‘ring the coming year for the war 
e fort. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


GROWERS of canning Bartlett pears in 
California recently voted on the matter 
of suspending or continuing the prorate 
program in effect in recent years. In 
order to continue the program a majority 
of growers by number and volume of 
canning pears produced must so assent. 


A MEETING of canners and representa- 
tixes of the OPA is scheduled to be held 
at the Fairmont Hotel, June 12, when 
proposed methods for pricing the 1943 
pack will be discussed. The meeting will 
be directed by Melville Ehrlich, OPA 
representative from Washington, D. C., 
and W. S. Breton of the Pacific Coast 
regional office of the OPA at San Fran- 
cisco. Carl N. Lovegren, President of 
the Canners League of California, and 
who has been spending much of his time 
in Washington of late, returned here in 
advance of the meeting. The San Fran- 


’ cisco meeting will follow one scheduled 


for Portland, Ore. A meeting on dried 
fruit is to be held at San Francisco on 
June 14. 


DR. C. G. WOODBURY, of the National 
Canners Association, and whose services 
have been loaned to the Government to 
aid in the war effort, was an early June 
business visitor at San Francisco. 


HENRY A. WHITE, of Honolulu, T. H., 
president of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, recently made a statement to 
the effect that this concern is not with- 
drawing from membership in the Pine- 
apple Producers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion, as had been rumored, but only from 
the terms of the Association’s marketing 
agreement. Counsel had advised, he ex- 
plained, that the agreement might be 
construed as violating the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. He also pointed out that 
the supply of canned pineapple is inade- 
quate to care for the demands of the 
trade after Government requirements 
are filled. 


MORE THAN 6000 cannery workers in 
Northern California have been granted 
wage increases ranging from 10 cents to 
15 cents an hour, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Tenth Regional 
War Labor Board at San Francisco. 
Only cannery workers not employed by 
members of California Growers and Pro- 
cessors, Inc., were effected. Women 
workers are raised from 60 cents to 70 
cents an hour, while floor ladies and in- 
spectors will be paid 85 cents an hour, 
instead of 70 cents. The increases are 
for those employed in the so-called inde- 
pendent canneries. 


GROWERS AND PACKERS of California 
fruits and vegetables are greatly inter- 
ested in the action being taken by Con- 
gress which will permit old age pension- 
ers in this State to receive unlimited 
income from harvesting work without 
having this remuneration deducted from 
their pensions. California is the only 
State affected by the legislation. 


SHERMAN T. BLAKE, of the Sherman T. 
Blake Company, San Francisco, Calif., a 
commission house whose lines include 
canned foods, passed away in this city 
June 5. He is survived by his widow, 
Clara Holling Blake, and two daughters, 
Mrs. John J. Beck and Mrs. Ashley D. 
Shaw. A son passed away several years 
ago. 


THE ALVISO CANNING COMPANY has been 
incorporated at Alviso, Calif., with a 
capital stock of $200,000, by Charles F. 
Chew and Lester Lew, of San Francisco. 


THE PLACE OF ADVERTISING in the war 
effort was discussed recently on the 
California Council of the Air, a radio 
program emanating from San Francisco, 
with Wilmot P. Rogers, advertising man- 
ager of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, participating in the discussion. 


STANLEY M. HOPKINS, formerly vice- 
president of the Pacific Can Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., but more recently 
Pacific Coast manager of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, has been named: as- 
sistant to the president of the Pacific 
Can Company. 


DR. MARGARET CHUNG, of San Francisco, 
Calif., organizer of a group of American 
aviators known as the “Fairhaired Sons 
of Mother Chung,” recently added to her 
long list of trophies in the form of two 
cans that went through the battle of the 
Coral Sea with their contents intact. The 
cans, bearing the marks of the American 
Can Company, were presented by Lieut. 
Comdr. Red Gill, who stuffed them into 
his pocket just before leaving the sinking 
aircraft carrier Lexington. One can con- 
tains a luncheon meat and the other 
peanuts. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Production Takes Big Drop—Shrimp 
May Strike. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 10, 1943. 


SHELL FISH—The production of 
shrimp in the Gulf States for the 
week ending June 5, 1943, took a 
big drop in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Texas and an increase of 200 
barrels in Biloxi. The canneries in 
Louisiana received 981 barrels, 
which will enable the factories 
there to turn out about 3,000 cases. 

There were less oysters and 
crabs produced this past week than 
the previous one. 

Principal landings were as fol- 
lows: 

Louisiana—Shrimp, 4,204 bar- 
rels, including 981 for canning. 
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Oysters, 2,205 barrels. Hard crabs, 
149,220 pounds. 


Alabama — Shrimp, 14 barrels. 
Oysters, 50 barrels. 


Biloxi—Shrimp, 662 barrels. 


Galveston—Shrimp, 2 barrels. 

The canneries operating under 
the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, reported the canning of 4,876 
cases of shrimp during the week 
ending May 29, 1943, which is a 
slight increase over the pack of the 
week ending May 22, 1943. The 
total pack of shrimp so far this 
season is 571,256 cases, as against 
659,473 cases packed during the 
same period last year, or a short- 
age of 88,217 cases. Of course, 
there is always the possibility of a 
big strike of shrimp hitting the 
coast of this section this month, 
which would bring the pack a little 
closer to what it was last year, but 
there is not much chance of catch- 
ing up with it. 

The seafood canneries in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas received 4,222 barrels of 
shrimp in the month of May, 1943, 
and only 43 barrels in the month of 
April, 1943. In the month of May, 
1942, the canneries received 8,467 
barrels of shrimp, which is twice 
more than they received in May, 
1943. 


Of the 39 seafood canneries that 
operated this season in Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia only 15 of them were in 
operation this past week and the 
others have shut down. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 6) 


to get action because many of these problems overlap 
into other agencies than the one of which you are Chief, 
but we are writing you this picture in the belief that 
you are more conversant with the whole matter than 
many of the other agencies that may be indirectly af- 
fected, and in the hope that we can get the elements of 
this matter judicially projected in the interests of all 
concerned and as an essential part of our whole war 


effort. 


The oyster canning season is 
over and while some oysters are yet 
produced, these are being handled 
by the raw dealers, principally in 
New Orleans, where some of the 
oyster bars there serve oysters on 
the half shell the year ’round, and 
some of the restaurants also serve 
them. Then, too, a good many of 
the restaurants in the coast towns 
of Mississippi and Louisiana serve 
oysters the year ’round, mostly 
cooked. 


GMA APPROVES 8 POINT 
PROGRAM 


Continued from page 14 


of manpower, facilities, equipment, ma- 
terials, transportation, and importation. 

“Fifth: The government should con- 
solidate all its authority over the produc- 
tion and distribution of food in the War 
Food Administrator and should vest in 
him adequate and exclusive power to ex- 
ercise that authority in every necessary 
respect. 

“Sixth: The government should not use 
the unsound subsidy means of food price 
control and should limit its food price 
control whereby (a) Price ceilings are 
placed only on basic foods; (b) these 
ceilings should apply only to the original 
sale of such foods, and (3) their resale 
is regulated only on a fair mark-up basis. 
Furthermore the government should 
establish a due supporting control of 
every element which enters into cost of 
food production and distribution. 

“Seventh: The government should ra- 
tion only basic foods and then only by a 
sound plan and to the limited extent of 
balancing consumption to the production 
available for civilian use. 

“Eighth: The government should not 
propose or use any war legislation to 
make an unsound reform of food produc- 
tion and distribution, such as that in- 
volved in the required grade labeling of 
food.” 


MORE BROKER SELLING 


An interesting outgrowth of the GMA 
meeting was the disclosure that the move 
to increase the distribution of grocery 
specialties through the food brokerage 
trade has come in for considerable mo- 
mentum as a result of the increasing 
loss of food product salesmen to the 
armed services and defense industries. 
Many manufacturers, particularly me- 
dium and small-sized organizations, are 
increasing the services brokers 
equipped to perform an overall merchan- 
dising job in their respective cities, it 
was revealed. 


The broker-manufacturer committee of 
the National Food Brokers’ Association 
met in New York during the progress 
of the GMA conference to discuss plans 
for furthering this campaign. A. R. 
Rodway, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided at the meeting, attended by the 
following brokers: Ralph Snyder, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Harry Cook, Baltimore, 
Mr.; Wilbur Watson, Los Angeles; Ralph 
Davies, Cincinnati; Bill Stewart, Phila- 
delphia; Leo Gatlin, Los Angeles; James 
J. Reilley, Philadelphia, national execu- 
tive committee member. 


Following this session, the broker 
group later held an informal meeting 
with GMA’s manufacturer-broker com- 
mittee, composed of Henry C. Wood, Jo- 
seph Burnett Co., chairman; Earl Mun- 
den, Allied Mills; Bill Doran, The 
Wheatena Corp.; Phil Townley, Paas 
Dye Co.; Bill Bittel; Charles B. Knox, 
Gelatine Co.; W. R. McKeldin, Atmore 
& Son; Urban Shirk, The Walban Corp.; 
H. J. Dittrich, Lea & Perrins, Inc., and 
Floyd James, of The Maltex Co. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


June 9-18, 19483—Annual Technicians 
School for Tomato Products Canners, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
JUNE 238, 1943—Mid-year Meeting, Na- 

tional Pickle Packers Association, 

Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


must be higher or lower as subsidies are eliminated or 


kept as a part of our national policy. 


We will be very deeply obliged if you will give us 


we are, 


Whether subsidies are to remain as a permanent 
policy of the Government cannot perhaps be definitely 
ascertained at this writing. Naturally the selling price 
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your answer in writing to the above at the earliest 
possible moment. 
selves available should you care to talk with us to give 
any other information which you might like to have 
which is in our possession, or to aid in any way that 
we can to arrive at a fair decision in the above. 


With best wishes and anticipating a prompt reply, 


In the meantime, we shall hold our- 


Respectfully yours, 


M. E. TyYDINGs, U. S. S. 
GEORGE R. RADCLIFFE, U. S. S. 
H. STREET BALDWIN, M. C. 
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PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 


ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—2 Chisholm-Ryder Pea Viners in A-1 condition, 
for delivery July 1. H. M. Ruff & Son, 306 W. Market St. 
York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Complete Screw Type Cider Press; Eclipse 
Single Plunger Filler; Howe Scales; Panier Type Rotary Con- 
veyor, lift 28 feet; 2500 doz. Pint Glass Jars; Steam Recording 
Gauge; Steam Coils; Vats. Brookfield Orchards, North Brook- 
field, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck scales—no priority 
nezded. Also new scales, vibrating screens, and crushers. Im- 
mediate deliveries. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—1 good, serviceable, used Pulper. 
neries, Dundee, Mich. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


Michigan Can- 
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WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Well established canning plant, in heart of citrus 
and vegetable section, Rio Grande Valley, Texas. Fully equipped 
to pack Spinach, Mustard Greens, Turnip Greens, Beets, Green 
Beans, Tomatoes, Tomato Puree, and Grapefruit Juice. Plant 
also equipped with two Oscar Krentz all-copper Calandria Type 
Vacuum Pans, for the packing of Tomato Paste. Further equip- 
ment includes 14 large capacity all Cyprus Tanks, for packing 
Sauerkraut. Adv. 4329, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Nice lot of Virginia-grown Tomato Plants, now 
ready for pulling, mostly Rutgers, few Marglobe. Eastern 
Shore Canning Co., Ine., Machiponga, Va. Telephone: East- 
ville 65 J. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants; 10 million fine Rutger, Master 
Marglobe and Stokesdale; all from Certified (treated) Seeds, 
grown in rows and cultivated. Shipped from our farms here at 
Franklin, Virginia. 20 million fine Cabbage Plants for Kraut. 
10 million Bermuda and Sweet Spanish Onion Plants. Limited 
supply Cauliflower and Sweet Potato plants. Phone, wire or 
write for wholesale prices f. 0. b. here or delivered by truck. 
J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Several hundred thousand certified Marglobe 
Tomato Plants. Call, write or wire for prices. Carolina Plants 
Farms, Bethel, N. C. L. D. Phone No. 105. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Food Buyer. A large Grocery Chain 
has opening in Chicago for a man with thorough knowledge of 
sources of supply, quality, trade practices. Good opportunity 
for advancement and post-war future. Applications will be held 
in strict confidence, and should include record of past experience, 
age, draft status, salary desired. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. Adv. 4332, The Canning Trade. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE!—Canning company 
with annual production of more than a million cases wants 
experienced plant superintendent to help with production of 
Spinach, Peas, Stringless Beans and Tomatoes and to take ful! 
charge of production of specialties, including Soups, Jams and 
Juices. Mechanical and technical knowledge essential. Location 
—Baltimore, Md. Write furnishing complete statement of 
experience, age and draft status. To the right man this is « 
$5,000-a-year position. All information will be held in strictes' 
confidence. Adv. 4325, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced man in essential vegetable cannery 
located in Wisconsin. Permanent job, plenty of opportunitie- 
for advancement, and expression of personal ideas. Knowledg: 
of Chemistry, Bacteriology and canning procedure essentia!. 
Man to have charge of Research Laboratory. Write giving ex- 
perience, age, salary expected and draft status. All informa- 
tion confidential. Adv. 4333, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Will pay good salary for viner house Foreman 
to take full charge of servicing and operating battery of twenty 
viners running on peas and lima beans, for four months starting 
immediately. Eastern territory. Adv. 4334, The Canning Trade. 
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GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


Learn to use it—you'll 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street,  BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


QUITE A PHILOSOPHER 

Sonny sat on the lower steps, rosy face resting in two chubby 
hands. 

“What’s the matter, Sonny?” 

“Nothin’; just thinkin’.” 

“What about?” 

“Thinkin’ how dumb trees are; take off their clothes in winter 
and put ’em on in summer.” 

Master—Can any boy tell me what is meant by the Yellow 
peril? 

Bright Boy—Please, sir, a banana skin left on the pavement. 


AT THE STORE 

“I want to buy some gloves for my girl friend.” 

“Some kid?” 

“You bet she is—but I don’t see that it’s any business. of 
yours.” 

One day an Irishman, an Englishman and a Scotchman were 
at a railway station. While there a train was coming in. The 
Scotchman said, “It is coming.” The Englishman said, “She is 
coming,” and Paddy said, “He’s coming.” They went to the 
stationmaster and asked which of them was correct, and he said 
Paddy, because that was the mail train. 


LANDLUBBER WHALING 


While crossing the Common recently an old lady noticed one 
of those men who go around jabbing a pointed stick into scraps 
of paper to gather them up. Stopping beside him she said, 
kindly: “Don’t you find that work very tiring?” 

“Not so very, mum,” he replied. “You see, I was born to it— 
my father used to harpoon whales.” 

Don’t ever try to fool your mother, boys, it can’t be done. 
Remember the young man who pawned his nice suit of clothes 
and didn’t want his mother to know anything about it? He 
finally redeemed them and brought them home in a suitcase. 
While he was busy in his room, his mother, in the parlor, started 
to unpack the suitcase. She found a pawn ticket on the coat, 
and called: 

“John, what is this tag on your coat?” 

John lost very little time in calling back: “Oh, I was at a 
dance last night, mother, and checked my coat.” 

A moment later mother came across the trousers tagged in 
the same way. With a puzzled tone she asked: “John, what 
kind of a dance was that?” 

Judge: What is the charge. 

Prisoner: Battery. 

Judge: What is your occupation? 

Prisoner: My name is Sparks, I’m an electrician, the charge, 
as you know, is battery. 

Judge: Lock this fellow up in a dry cell. 


“It takes more than 1,000 nuts to hold an automobile to- 
gether,” remarked Joe, the Service Station attendant. 

The manager replied “Yes, but it takes only one nut like you 
to spread that car all over the landscape.” 

An aged worshipper whose hearing was impaired was being 
shown to a pew by a Scotch usher, who became suspicious of an 
immense ear trumpet which the visitor carried under his arm. 
As he gave the stranger a seat he said to him: 

“One toot and you’re ott,” 
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RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CC Murfreesboro, WN. C. 


CORRUGATED * SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


PATENTED and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha! 
supply them, Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
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FOR FIELD USE 
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REPAIR- 
-MAINTENANCE- 
-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be. . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
Cutters ters 


Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters 


Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean 


Cutters (our own manufacture) C a 
Pressure Controllers for Retorts 
16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 


Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 
Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 


14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 


Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, ete. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


And a lot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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INVEST 
AMERICA 


BUY U.S. BONDS 


Space donated by 
ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 
as a contribution to the national effort 


wis 


